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AN INSPIRATION SYMPOSIUM 


HIS month, for a change, I am letting others do most of the 
work. The October article on the place of inspiration in a 
writer's work brought so many letters, both approving and 

disapproving, that a symposium of opinions was suggested. From 
among the letters—some of them voluntary and some sent in re- 
sponse to request—I have selected chiefly those written by fiction 
writers who have been successful in placing their wares regularly 
and whose names are well known. Readers may judge for them- 
selves how far what is known as inspiration enters into the work- 
ing methods of these writers. On the whole, it would seem as if 
the majority place. some dependence upon this influence—say as 
much as the cook places upon seasoning. Even though it is not 
the main ingredient, it helps to make the story palatable and some- 
times adds the otherwise lacking quality of piquancy. 

The first letter is accorded its position not only because it is 
interesting, but also because it contains something like a brief re- 
capitulation of the inspiration article. 

BY ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS. 


The article in your last number absorbed me completely. Frankly, 
the baldness of your friend’s assertions sort of stunned me. I believe 
that he has-said something which many well-known writers have been 
trying to say for many years. Writers have been scoffing at inspiration 
in various publications devoted to the interests of authors for some time 
now. Yet they have not made their points understandable, as has your 
friend. They have merely said: “I do not depend on inspiration.” 
“Every morning I am obliged to drive myself to my desk”; but they all 
have failed to show us a logical working plan until the article in question 
appeared in The Student-Writer. This man says: “Don’t merely refuse 
to wait for inspiration, but drive it away, don’t allow it elbow room, have 
positively nothing to do with it at all.” And that’s the stunning part of it. 

It seems logical to believe that a writer who has for eight years 
studied technique and sold stories, as I have, should know the necessary 
ingredients to go into a salable tale. After all, these ingredients are 
nothing but words and combinations of words. Girls’ eyes are brown or 
blue or hazel or gray. We have decided, we’ll say, on the color which 
shall be given to the eyes of our heroine. Then why not say so? Why 


Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Denver, Colo. 
Single copies 5 cents. Foreign subscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.50. 
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2 THE STUDENT-WRITER 


fall in love with the hopeless puppet and pull hair about it, and get all 
fussed up so that we hang weakly from our chairs when the scene has 
been written? 

Forests are green, usually, and contain certain odors. Sunsets are 
red or orange or yellow, or smothered in fog. We have merely to de- 
scribe the particular characteristics of the forest or the sunset which 
we have in mind, and let it go at that. The descriptive words we may 
use carry equal meaning to the reader whether we have written them in 
frenzy or calmly weighing their values. Red is red, and pulling one’s 
hair by the roots will not make it any redder. 

So much for descriptive passages. But it is doubtful if we depend 
on the “divine fire” so much in descriptive writing as in scenes portray- 
ing action. And here is where technique should take the place of 
inspiration. 

Let us take for example an exciting scene in an adventure story, and 
see if the theory which we have applied to description will still apply. 
I quote from a manuscript at hand: 

“A sixth-sense warning of some immediate disaster forced his glance 
aloft. There, just above him, a wiry, half-nude man crept apelike along 
one of the dusty beams which extended over the cams. Jerry leveled 
his weapon and pulled the trigger. A weird, tortured scream rose above 
the din of the stamp mill. The man pitched backward and fell plumb 
into a battery box, with the titanic pestles rising and falling ceaselessly. 
Shriek after shriek pierced the roaring of the mill. He was being crushed 
to death under the chilled-iron shoes of the battery.” 

I recall how I “ate this up” when I was transcribing it on paper. I 


was right there with Jerry, with the wild mountain storm howling about. 


the old structure and the roaring of the forty-stamp mill within. I fought 
at his elbow, fired when he did—I was Jerry. 

Still, as I read the scene now, a year or more after it was written, 
I can see nothing very thrilling about it. Looking at it thus cold-blood- 
edly I know that there is nothing portrayed to justify the ardor with 
which I wrote it. After all, it is a quite simple statement of what 
occurred. It consists only of certain descriptive words strung together 
‘to make atmosphere and action. Atmosphere and action, then, are 
merely descriptive. Words describe action as well as sunsets and forests, 
do they not? 

I don’t know that I am making myself clear, even to myself; but it 
does seem that, if all writing consists merely of the proper use of de- 
scriptive words, we might better employ our faculties in calmly weighing 
the relative values of words than in splashing our very souls all over 
the paper in an effort to live the scenes with our characters. 

However, I am persuaded that your friend is deluding himself when 
he believes that he has.mastered inspiration by power of will. I doubt 
if his will power had a great deal to do with his change of attitude 
toward chapters and scenes. I think the change came automatically, 
as it must eventually come to every writer who stays in the game. I 
have written for eight years. For eight years I have depended on in- 
spiration. Your friend’s description of his former state of mind would 
apply to my state of mind, except, thank the Lord, that my stories never 
bother me in the middle of the night. But I feel the change coming, and, 
after reading the article, I am resolved to try to help it along. I think, 
too, that just before this change occurs one is very likely to experience 
a lapse, a dearth of ideas, a period in which all his art and ability to 
construct a plot, or even to discover a plot germ, will seem to have 
deserted him. And when he gets back into harness he will find him- 
self freed: from dependence on inspiration. 
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I firmly believe that I have just passed through such a period, and 
from now on will be able to build stories when unintoxicated. 

However, I doubt if your friend’s theory applies to beginners. In 

their case I think it might prove disastrous. Only when technique 
has become second nature would one dare to plunge in and say: “Now 
I shall write a story. A Western story, about a cow-puncher, a girl, 
and a cattle rustler. Such stories call for this and this and this ingre- 
dient, and I have them all on hand. Let’s go!” 
' -“T expect to sell more stories when I am safely through this period 
I have mentioned, but, frankly, I expect to turn out poorer work. For 
there is no use beating about the bush—freshness, unique situations and 
unique characterization, spontaneity, novelty, sincerity, and plots that 
live demand what we are pleased to call inspiration. (And how about 
humor? Certainly humor must bubble up within one. I don’t refer to 
jokes and puns, which are all too patently manufactured articles, but to 
the regular old Mark Twain, Ring Lardner, and Artemus Ward humor 
which causes readers to rock in their chairs and hold their sides. O. 
Henry’s humor was often the manufactured article, but never Mark 
Twain’s. So it would seem to depend a great deal on the kind of fiction 
one is to write.) But I have given up straining for the heights. It costs 
too much to live! Oh, I’m not altogether mercenary. I’ve had my 
dreams. But one must be practical, and a study of the magazines will 
convince any reasonable thinker that art and sincerity demand their 
reward in vain. 

Anyway, thanks for that article. It is an eye-opener, and will cause 
many a writer to blink as if he had suddenly placed an unsuspecting 
hand on a cake of ice.* 


There does not seem to be much yround for dissent by anyone 
from this statement of an experienced writer. Technique in time 
must take the place of inspiration, if the writer is to go on, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hankins. This view seems to be brought out also 
through the comments of the veteran writer next to be quoted. 
The final paragraph of his letter seems to me especially significant. 


BY WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE. 


With a great deal of interest I read your article in The Student- 
Writer for October. For a long time I have been of the opinion of your 
friend. I don’t think that even in my earlier days as a writer the bulk 
of my stuff was the product of inspiration, but I do recall hours in which 
I glowed with the joy of the thing I was doing. Sometimes that is still 
true, but I do not deceive myself with the feeling that I am momen- 
tarily inspired. When I tell myself “This is good stuff” I mean only 
that I seem to myself to have handled the situation well; in other words, 
I have scored a bull’s-eye in technique. And technique is entirely a 
matter of skill, not of inspiration. | 

I once read an article in which the writer told about “going into 
the silence.” He yielded his mind absolutely, made it as nearly a blank 
as possible, and presto! stories that are classics oozed through his 
finger-tips to the typewriter. I have never been able to work that way. 
On the other hand, my mind is not so disciplined as that of Mary 


*Arthur Preston Hankins has placed about 150 short-stories, novelettes, 
articles, complete novels, and serials with People’s Magazine, All Around, 
Collier’s, The Black Cat, Chicago Ledger, Comfort, People’s Home Journal, 
American Magazine, Los Angeles Times Magazine, Short Stories, and Out West; 
and twenty or more photoplays with the Selig Polyscope Company. 
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Roberts Rinehart. I can’t “sit down at my desk and begin work simul- 
taneously.” Often it takes me weeks—months—to get into a long story, 
to evolve a background of character, incident, atmosphere, setting, to 
inject the breath of life into the confounded thing. 

But the process is purely an intellectual one after all. I do not think 
your simile of a carpenter with a house is so good as that of a bird 
building a nest. You fit and select and weave in your stuff bit by bit, 
at first with no very definite specifications. These become sharper and 
clearer as your yarn moves forward. 

In my judgment most young writers are too much up in the air over 
this matter of inspiration. Writing is a grind. You cannot make it 
anything else. There are hours and days when the thing you are doing 
seems formless, dead, a stilted bit of carpentry beyond hope. One day 
it begins to move. The characters are no longer puppets but human 
beings. The reason that some writers fall by the wayside is that they 
stop when inspiration fails them. That is really the time to begin. 

A professional writer cannot hope to dream a plot, to get char- 
acterization by inspiration, to reach into the thin air and get his atmos- 
phere. His style and his technique are products of hard persistent work. 

This dependence upon inspiration is largely ignorance and some- 
what indolence. In our youth we get hold of an idea which looks to 
us like a gift from the gods. As we develop it the thing tremendously 
disappoints us. The beauty and charm of it are somehow lost in the 
telling. With years we know our limitations better. We distrust gifts 
from the gods and depend upon skill of treatment rather than upon the 
glow of enthusiasm. We manufacture our stories, build them up from 
climax to climax, make the most of the technique we have achieved. 
The result is that the professional writer does not get written out. So 
long as his brain keeps working he can deliver the goods.* 


Although the next writer describes himself as “still an ama- 
teur,” he has “been in the game” long enough to win a reputation 
and to see his stories prominently featured by a wide variety of 
magazines, developing himself into a writer by sheer pluck and 
determination. Our readers are all familiar with his name. 


BY HAPSBURG LIEBE. 


I don’t like even to think of “inspiration,” much less write about it. 
It’s a sort of long-haired word; it’s a bother to me; it’s foreign matter. 
There may be such a thing as inspiration, I don’t know; anyway, I wish 
there were no such word. 

As a general thing, I do not write my stories cold-bloodedly, “as a 
carpenter builds a house.” A few times I have had an order for a 
series of stories, and these, perhaps, I wrote “as a carpenter builds a 
house.” But my best stories must come in a hot love for the work, 
and then be revised in cold blood. I don’t call this “inspiration”; I call 
it simply love of creative work. To me, I am building something, mak- 
ing something that is worth something. A story I am not much inter- 


*William MacLeod Raine has been “at it’? a long while. His books appear 
regularly each year under the imprint of Houghton Mifflin Co. Seventeen have 
been published. Some of them are: “Wyoming,” “Ridgway of Montana,” 
“Bucky O’Connor,” ‘‘Mavericks,” “A Texas Ranger,” ‘The Pirate of Panama,” 
“Crooked Trails and Straight,” “A Daughter of the Dons,” ‘The Highgrader,” 
“The Vision Splendid,” “Steve Yeager,” and “The Yukon Trail.”” About 25 
novelettes and seriais have appeared in different magazines and about 200 
a also more than a hundred magazine articles and a number of 
photoplays. 
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ested in is not apt to bring a good price. I cannot yet manufacture a 
good story. 

Maybe this is because I am still an amateur; perhaps when I am 
bigger, I can manufacture worth-while stuff. My method of writing can 
hardly be called unique. First I must have worth-while characters and 
a worth-while situation, and from those I try to evolve a worth-while 
plot. I must have faith in the bigness of the whole, or I needn’t try 
to write it up. I must love the telling of the tale, if the tale amounts 
to anything. I have loved some of my stories so much that I couldn’t 
send them away when I had finished them—and I nearly always got 
three figures for those stories. 

I don’t believe any two writers in the world are built exactly alike. 
One man will fail with the method with which another will succeed. 
Again, there are writers who will succeed in any way they choose, while 
others will fail in any way they choose. But I’d rather bet on the fellow 
whose climb is gradual than on the fellow who springs into the literary 
firmament suddenly, a full star; the latter doesn’t last long, usually. 
There is one rule that will always hold: One can write only as big a 
story as he is a man.* 


Women writers, on the whole, I believe, are more dependent 


upon inspiration than the men—and also, it must be added, they are 
more likely to be sporadic workers. In defense, they may say that 


their success is qualitative rather than quantitative, and their argu- 
ment is unanswerable. But the following letter speaks for itself. 


BY GERTRUDE MacNULTY STEVENS. 


“The Fickle Jade Inspiration” interested me very much indeed, and 
contained food for thought. My own little yarns have had their incep- 
tion in a flash of inspiration, I think, but have taken a lot of hard work 
to put into shape. I am very busy with the cares of a large family and 
outside demands on my time, and it is only by main force that I am 
driven to the machine to develop the ideas that are continually coming 
to mind as being “story stuff.” 

I do not believe, however, that I could do anything at all if the 
idea did not keep on crying to me for expression. If this be inspiration, 
make the most of it! 

I do not know who your well-known writer of tales is, but I can put 
my finger on a number who are appearing in the magazines right along 
who seem to me to have lost their inspiration and to be writing to order, 
and I, for one, don’t care for the product. I’d rather have the inspired, 
fresh, spontaneous, story of real characters than the sawdust-stuffed 
puppets that must come when one writes just because he knows the 
technique. 

But—the dictum about work, regular, grilling, grinding work, is all 
tight, only I have always found work inspiring. Perhaps not at first, 
but after one really got started. Work takes a back seat after you 
forget you’re working and the pleasure of- creating begins, and with it 
comes inspiration. : 

I liked the recent suggestion in The Student-Writer about how to 
get started afresh after having been interrupted in a story, or how to 


*Hapsburg Liebe has sold some 250 short-stories and a few novelettes, also 
the serial rights to two or three long stories. They went to Associated Sunday 
Magazines, Adventure, Lippincott’s, Top Notch, Smith’s Red Book, Blue Book, 
Green Book, Short Stories, Leslie’s, Young’s, Romance, People’s Home Journal, 
Black, Cat and others 
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start a new one. It was the idea to begin a letter to a friend and let it 
gradually wander into the realm of fiction, then once started go back 
and discard the letter pages, write an introduction, and there you are— 
mounted on Pegasus, or whatever nightmare is responsible for fiction, 
careering on your way! 

If I wasn’t handicapped by a New England conscience about doing 
the dishes and the housework before I sit down to the machine, that 
would be the way I’d reel ’em off! Someday, I’m a-going to lock up the 
house and do it, even if Chaos does reign below stairs! * 


These household cares! If it were not for them how much 
more competition we men-folks would have to face from our fair 
coworkers. 

A prolific writer of brief sketches answers emphatically, 

‘“Inspiration—yes !”” 


BY WILLIAM SANFORD. 


In answer to your question, “Do I agree that almost every writer 
eventually reaches a place where inspiration ceases, and that there- 
after successful work can be done without its aid?” I would say that I 
don’t know the inside workings of any writer but myself. I have never 
reached the above-mentioned stage, and I hope I never shall. The mere 
touch of the typewriter keys beneath my fingers, and the appearance 
of the clean-cut words as they flow onto the white paper is enough, 
alone, to inspire me. I write nothing “coldly” “as a carpenter builds 
a house.” I write with warm pleasure and enjoyment. I lose all track 


*Gertrude MacNulty Stevens is a name familiar to readers of leading 
Women’s magazines, among them Ladies’ World, Woman’s Home Companion, 
McCall’s, Mother's Magazine, and People’s Home Journal. Her story “Pink 
Satin Slippers’? was accorded a first prize in the Ladies’ World short-story 
contest some two years ago. 


WHAT MORE APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRES. 
ENT TO A LITERARY FRIEND? 


Send us the order, and we will see that the book reaches the per- 
son to whom you wish to send it, with your card enclosed, before — 
December 25th. 


Helps For Student-Writers 


Although the articles contained in this volume appeared serially 
in The Student-Writer, the book is not a rebinding but an entire 
reprinting, with much revision, of the series of practical articles by 
Willard E. Hawkins on writing problems. 

The chapters on plot buliding, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
— and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 

ooks. 


ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED AND BOUND IN CLOTH, 
POSTPAID, $1.00. 
COMBINATION OFFER: “Helps For Student-Writers” and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ...... $1.25 
Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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of time when I write. Twilight comes and I suddenly realize that I have 
worked all afternoon instead of an hour. 

A thousand and one things inspire me to write as I pass out upon 
the street with its many twinkling lights; a bit of conversation here, 
a little incident there. I go back to my typewriter after supper, with 
a sheaf of ideas and endless inspiration. I like to write, and when 
inspiration leaves me and I find myself writing “coldly” “as a carpenter 
builds a house” I am going to quit writing and learn house-building. 

I began newspaper work when I was seventeen—just a little over 
seventeen years ago—and my enthusiasm, interest and inspiration in 
writing are just as keen now as when I saw my first lines in print.* 

This symposium will be continued In The Student-Writer for December, 
letters from the following writers being included: William Merriam Rouse 
Robert Ames Bennet, J. Frank Davis, Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton, Edwin 
Baird, Kathlyn Leiser Robbins, Celia Baldwin Whitehead, Thane Miller Jones, 
Harry Stephen Keeler, Alexander Hull, Chauncey Thomas, E, E. Harriman, 
Junius B. Smith Frederick J. Jackson. 


*From William Sanford several hundred short contributions have been pur- 
chased during 1917—adding to his collection of several thousand acceptances in 
all—by Parisienne, Snappy Stories, Life, Puck, Town Topics, Judge, Saucy 
Stories, Live Stories, Spur, Club Fellow, Holland’s, The Lamb, Ginger, Smart 
Set, 10 Story Book, Breezy Stories, and others. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 


owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 


50 cents the year, and amateur, 
5 cents the copy 


3600 Raleigh St., 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The Student-Writer and Literary Gossip Monger, one year..... cane nesed ceed $ .75 


ATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
»GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

THE STUDENT-WRITER, published 
onthly at Denver, Colo., for October, 


Before me, a notary public in and for 
le state and county aforesaid, personally 
illargd E, Hawkins, who, having been 
lly sworn according to law, deposes and 
ys that he is the business manager of 
he Student-Writer, Denver, Colo., 

nd that the following is, to the best of 
is knowledge and belief, a true statement 
the ownership, management (and if a 
ly paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
oresaid publication for the date shown 
the above caption, required by the Act 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
8, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
tthe reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
’e@ publisher, editor, managing editor, 
nd business managers are: 
Publisher, Willard E. Hawkins, 1835 
lampa, street, Denver, Colo.; Editor, 
iilard E. Hawkins, 1835 Champa street, 
venver, Colo.; Managing Editor, none; 
hager, none. 
2. That the owners are: Williard E. 
Hawkins, Denver, Colorado. 


& That the known bondholders, mort- 


gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
1st day of October, 1917. 


WM. SANDERSON. 
My commission expires Oct. 13, 1919. 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


HE impression should not prevail that our service is only for novices. A 
few writers of national reputation, and several whose work is in regular 
demand, submit their manuscripts to the ‘‘workshop’”’ with a view to getting 
them in as perfect shape as possible. Writers of this class employ a critic 
that they know from personal experience to be thorough, competent, and reliable, 

One of the contributors to the symposium appearing in The Student-Writer 
for this month and next writes: 

I shall always fee] grateful to you, both for your technical help and for 
your encouragement. I was about to throw up the game when I first appealed 
to you, and for some time afterwards, when the stories kept coming back, I'd 
think of the nice things you had written me and almost hate you for insincerity, 
feeiing that you were “‘jollying’’ me along simply to keep me at it. But still 
there was always the faint hope that you might be sincere—and right—and so 
I kept at it to see. I have learned that what a young writer needs most is 
encouragement, and I thank you. 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES. Prose Literary Revision (a compre- 
500 words or leSS..........seseees $1.00 hensive service, designed to bring a 
500 to 1,000 words..........e0-.00 1.50 manuscript up to a distinctive liter- 
1,000 to 2,000 words............ ios eee ary Standard, with critical opinion 
2;000 to 5,000 wordS.......+--..+-++ 2.50 and list of markets) typing included, 
5,000 to 10,000 words............+6+ 3.00 per thousand words............ $1.50. 
10,000 to 15,000 words.............. aod Literary Revision Without Typing, per 
15,000 to 20,000 words.............. $1.00 
Each 10,000 words above 20,000.. 3 50 Structural Revision and special article 
REDUCED RATES for ayveral: man- writing subject to estimate, 


uscripts sent or paid for at one time. 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 2 for $4.50—3 for | (CE LETTER 


$6—5 for $9—10 for $15. 
Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
1,000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—3 for pet careful editing, brief critical 
$5—5 for $7.50. opinion, and list of markets, per 
No discount for second criticisms THOUSANA $1.00 
unless by special arrangement, Contract work and long manuscripts, 
Verse Revision and Criticism, 20 lines | Subject to estimate. 
$1.00 Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 


All prose work given personal attention or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 
cism and revision by John H. Clifford. 

Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


TYPEWRITTEN MARKET LISTS, alphabetically listing, in convenient 
form, 225 standard, household, juvenile, and ciass mazagines, with addresses 
Price $1.00. Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa St, 

enver, Colo. 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Hach student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his,or her individual needs. I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 
confidence, a more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full payment in advance. Partial courses on similar terms. 


Address Willard E. Haw..ins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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